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BOOK REVIEWS 423 

An Introduction to Roman-Dutch Law. By R. W. Lee, Dean 
of the Law Faculty, McGill University. Published by the 
Oxford University Press. 1915. pp. xxxv and 360. 

This book was written to supply the long felt need of the 
student of Roman-Dutch Law for an introductory text-book in 
which might be found the general principles of that system of 
law. As is explained by the author in the general introduction, 
the Roman-Dutch Law is that which obtained in the province of 
Holland during the existence of the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. Carried thence to the East and West Indies, when 
these passed under the dominion of the Crown of Great Britain, 
it was retained as the common law of the colonies in accordance 
with the settled principle of English law and policy that colonies 
acquired by cession or by conquest retain their old law, so long 
and so far as it remains unrepealed. In the land of its origin 
it is no longer of practical value, having been replaced by modern 
codes. But in the colonies it is still in force, though its doctrines 
have felt the influence of the English common law and are 
rapidly falling into disuse. In British Guiana, indeed, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to advise as to the necessary legis- 
lation to effect its abolition and the substitution of the English 
common law. 

The text proper is divided into four books, treating of The 
Law of Persons, The Law of Property, The Law of Obligations, 
and The Law of Succession. The treatment is not exhaustive 
but is in keeping with the author's intention of setting forth, 
within a modest compass, the principles of the Roman-Dutch 
Common Law. 

W. W. G. 



Blackstone's Commentaries, with Hammond's Notes. Edited by 
William C. Jones. Published by the Bancroft-Whitney Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 1915. pp. cxxxi and 2770. 

The reading of Blackstone has among the younger generation 
of lawyers fallen largely into disrepute. The day has long since 
gone by when the study of Blackstone was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to admission to the bar. The case system has justifiably 
displaced the text-book in the law schools of the country. But 
the case system alone leaves the student without an adequate con- 
ception of a system of laws — a coordinated whole — of which 



